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pest The price of the Port Folio is six dollars per annum, {| said,contained various libellous matters against the | and matronly Constantia. The thanks of the sex 
payable ¢n advance. peace and dignity of all the circles of fashion, and | were unanimously bestowed on these ladies, and 
o. eer | which she, therefore, thought, came within the ju- | they were warmly encouraged to be always on th 
ORIGINAL PAPERS. risdiction of the society: The writingsof Maritus, | alert against the foe. | 
FOR THE PORT FOLI0. Quixote, Sedley, Lewis Listless, Florian, Peter After premising, that she was at a loss in what 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. Plainsense, and some others, whose names I was | manner to mention him, she next introduced my 
prevented from hearing, by the confused chattering | fickle lover, Anacreon Moore, who, you may re- 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. of the room, were pointed out, as objects of their | member, first courted my smiles, whilst I was in En- 
No. 109. censure. She animadverted, with great poignancy, | gland, by some beautiful verses, which displayed the 
TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. on the character of poor Listless ; who, she said, not | ardour of his love, no less than the fertility of his 
contented with venting his spleen in harmless reeds, | muse. 
STIR, fst Reins MES ES but being instigated thereto by the close contriver of Some grave matrons were about to dispel the 
AN Invisible Girl, in this city, has commenced | aj these harms, the prince of Loungers, Samuel | doubts of their officer, when they were interrupted 
a correspondence with another Invisible at Paris. | Saunter, he had dared to proceed to open acts of vi- by ayouthful member, who, in an animated speech, 
Our little sylph at home appears tobe avery know- | olence. Several bruised elbows were exhibited, in | dilatcd on his many virtues, his fascinating powers 
ing sprite, and though she may in vain be explored | proof of his malignant disposition. Such frointed | of conversation, and his masterly. skill in music. 
by our grosser sight, yet her allusions are easily | evidence could not be rebutted. ‘ Flat burglary!’ | Never, my dear Invisible, did I so lament my incor- 
seen through. The Fairy Unseen, like the Robin } was the universal cry, anda committee of three was | poreal form—lI flew on her eyelid, and sipped a drop 
Goodfellow of Shakspeare, or the Chlorinda of | ordered to fudl his hair, whenever they should meet | more delicious than our own ambrosial nectar. 
ew Robin Hood, we hope, will frighten away fashiona- | him. ‘The next that was arraigned was Maritus, Returned to the corner of my moon, [ listened to 
ble follies with her Ho, Ho, Ho, and dance her | who had fallen under their displeasure, by having | the remainder of her exquisite pleading. After des- 
gamesome hays, among chuvs and chatterers. made several evil aspersions on thefemale character, | cribing his poetry, in the most vivid language of pa- 
MY DEAR UNSEEN, particularly, by asserting that young ladies were | negyric, she concluded, by ascribing to it 
The town having been too much engrossed by | accustomed to toy on the laps of married men in That soft, prevailing, gentle art, 
Cooper, and card-parties, to honour me with many | company. This last fact was admitted by several ; That can, with a resistless charm, impart 
visits, I am permitted to rove about wherever my | but considering what a reflection it was on their The softest wishes to the maiden heart. 
fancy leads me; and the immunities of invisibility | taste, as well as their modesty, the pride of some, | The aptness of the quotation, and the various con- 
affording many opportunities of seeing and hearing | and the jealousy of others, combined to pass a ver- tending emotions it excited, created such a clapping 
what are not exposed to vulgar ears and eyes, I have | dict, nem. con. that the said Maritus ‘ had com- | of fans, and rustling of silks, that I, tremblingly alive 
thought that some account of my rambles would be | mitted false report; thathe had spoken uniruths ; for my lover, became so agitated, as to call the at= 
interesting to you. My kind keeper is so good as | thatthey were slanders; that he had belied the la- | tention of Aspasia to her crescent, and a violent jerk 
to be my amanuensis, and commit my whispers to | dies, anc that he was a lying knave.’ of her hand suddenly precipitated me from my en* 
i paper. May the gentle Zephyrs be propitious to t. When it came to Florian’s turn, a lady jumped | viable station. 
i waft my missive to thee, my dear Invisible.—Ig’* , and stated that she had often heard her husband THE INVISIBLE GIRL. 
Paris, the metropolis of splendor and politeness, may\, '> 4%. was a maxim in law, that no man should be 
every whisper breathe felicity, and every felicity be }oge “dd twice for the same offence. That the ac- — 
without alloy ! " ; “ Siready smarted under several severe sentences BIOGRAPHY 
ns Having often heard of a company of ladies, who | fre nstantia, which she thought quite sufficient, - - 
met occasionally, to enjoy the delights of conversa- | as he appeared to be actuated by a sincere wish to LIFE OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
tion, I took advantage of a Saturday, when I expect- | give good advice; and moreover, that the delinquent [ Continued.) 
tna ed no inquisitive visiters myself, to attend one of | having proved recreant in the war of words, she oe 
these meetings. Bending my course, therefore, | deemed it ungenerous to exult overa fallenenemy. | “This, Sir, was the foundation of Pamela’s story; 
down Chesnut street, I flew in the window of an |, Peter Pluinsense was a poor husband, who had | but little did I think to makea story of it forthe 
: eminent counsellor, and, passing over the head of | complained of being plagued with a wife, more skil- | press. That was owing to this occasion, : 
a student, who was ‘wasting the midnightoil’ in cast- | ful with her pen"than her needie, and fonder of The | “ Mr. Rivington and Mr. Osborne, whose names 
ing a glimmering light on an old black letter page, I | Port Folio than her children* He escaped, on the | are on the title-page, had long been urging’ me to 
entered the adjoining room, where I found the so- | ground that if he was unfortunately tied to a mate, | give them a little book (which, they said, they 
DEO. ciety had just convened. At my entrance, I was | who so far abused her talents, as to render themva | were often asked after) of familiar letters on the 
almost stunned with the noise of voices that burst | source of uneasiness te-her husband, instead. of | useful concerns in commen life; and, at last, I 
, ‘thet on my ear, and my eyes were dazzled by the res- | making them contribute to his happiness, he was | yielded to their irmportunity, and began to recollect 
nd with plendent ornaments that glittered on all sides. After | sufficiently punished for his impertinence in tepro- | such subjects as | thought would be useful in such 
flitting in the air for some time around the room, I | bating all learned ladies. a design, and formed several letters accordingly. 
at leneth perci:ed on the corner of a splendid cres- Only one impertinent word being preved against | And, among the rest, I thought of giving one or 
cent, that decorated the head of one of the Graces of | Sedley, it was observed, in mitigation of his punish- » two as cautions. to young folks circumstanced as 
the board. This situation was particularly eligible, | ment, that he had. sometimes espoused their cause, | Pamela was, Little did I think, at first, of making 
because the fair, to whom I was indebted for it, at- | under another form; and the society not being able | one, much less two volumes of it. But, when I 
de tracted all eyes by her beauty, and won all hearts by | to prove whether this arose from a malicious propen- | began to recollect what had, so many years before 
| her good sense, and amiable suavity of manners. 1. | sity to foment discord, or from fickleness of opinion, | been teld me by my friend, I thought the. story, if 
rr had thus the good fortune to enjoy the conversation | his case was ordered to /ay over. written in an easy and natural manner, suitably to 
of the best wits of the evening. She was an old fa- The President having thus performed the | the simplicity of it, might possibly introduce a new 
ee vourite of mine, for I had been so captivated by her, | most disagreeable part of her duty, she proceeded | species of writing, that might possibly turn young 
when her curiosity brought her to hear me, on my | to what she termed a far more pleasant task. She | people into a course of reading different from the 
first arrival in this city, that I promised to return | called the attention-of her feilow-members to the in- | pompand paradeof romanceewriting, and dismissing . 
her visit. Butthe lovely Aspasia seduces me from. | trepid defenders of the cause, who had nobly ad- | theimprobable.and marvellous, with which novels 
my purpose, which is to give you an accountof the | vanced, to repel the impudent invaders of their | generally abound, might tend to promote the cause 
proceedings of the society. rights and prerogatives. From the number she se- | of religion and virtue. I therefore gave way ta 
The President laid before the members a. vo- | lected, the society distinguished the witty and viva- | enlargement: and so Pamela became as you see 
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of judges, that I had not the courage to send the 
two volumes to your ladies, until 1 found the books 
well received by the public. 

While I was writing the two volumes, my wor- 
thy-hearted wife, and the young lady whois with 
us, when I had read them some part of the story, 
which I had begun without their knowing it, used 
to come in to my little closet every night, 
with—‘ Have you any more of Pamela, Mr R.? we 
are come to hear a little more of Pamela,’ &c. 
This encouraged me to prosecute it, which I did 
so diligently, through all my other business, that, 
by a memorandum on my copy, I began it Nov. 
10, 1739, and finished it Jan. 10, 1739-40, And 
I have often, censurable as I might be thought 
for my vanity for it, and lessening to the taste of 
my two female friends, had the story of Molicre’s 
Old Woman in my thoughts upon the occasion. 

If justly low were my thoughts of this little 
history, you will wonder how it came by such an 
assuming and very impudent preface. It was 
thus:—The approbation of these two female 
friends, and of two more, whe were so kind as to 
give me prefaces for it, but which were much too 
long and circumstantial, as 1 thought, made me 
resolve myself on writing a preface; I therefore, 
spirited by the good opinion. of these four, and 
knowing that the judgments of nine parts in ten of 
readers were but in hanging-sleeves, struck a bold 
stroke in the preface you see, having the umbrage 
of the editor’s character * to screen myself be- 
hind.—And thus, Sir, all is out.” 

The success of the work gave occasion to a 
spurious continuation of it, called Pumela in High 
Life. ‘The author had, in reality, no reason to be 
disturbed at this; the continuation would have had 
the same fate with that of Marianne, afterwards 
published; which no one ever confounded with the 
Marianne of Marivaux. However, upon tiis, 
the author prepared te give a second part. “Pope 
and Warburton, who heard he was about it, advised 
him to make it a vehicle for satire upon the 
fashions and follies of the great world, by repre- 
senting the light in which they would appear to the 
rustic Pamela, when she was introduced to them. 
The plan might have suited Pope or Swift, but 
Richardson did not, by any means, possess those 
light touches of delicate humour which were 
required in it; and the knowledge of the great 
world he had yet to acquire. ‘These volumes, two 
in number, are, like most second parts, greatly 
inferior to the first. They are superfiuous, for the 
plan was already completed, and they are dull, for 
instead of incident and passion, they are filled with 
heavy sentiment, in diction far from elegant. 
A great part of it aims to palliate, by counter 
criticism, the faults which had been found in the 
first part. It is less a continuation than the 
author’s defence ef himself. ‘he only incident 
of consequence is, the adventure at the masquerade, 
and Mr. B.’s beginning intrigue with a lady there, 
which gives Pamela an opportunity to shine in so 
critical a circumstance asa married jealousy; her 
behaviour under it is very well drawn with a proper 
mixture of acute feelings, spirit, and gentleness, 
and is supposed to have the effect of finally and 
completely reclaiming her repentant husband. 
Goldoni has written two plays on the story of 
Pamela; his Pamela Nubile and Pamela Marttata. 

It may be worth mentioning, that this novel 
changed the pronunciation of the name Pamela, 
which before was pronounced Pamela, as appears 
from that Ine of Pope— 

‘‘ The gods to curse Pamela with her prayers”. 

Aaron Hill thus writes'about it: “ I have made” 
(viz. in some commendatory verses he wrote upon 
the occasion) * the ¢ short in your Paméla; I oberve 
it is so in her own pretty verses at parting. Iam 





* Underthe character of Editor, he gave great 
eomrecuditions to the letters, for which *he was blamed 
by sume of his friends. , e 
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for deriving her name from her qualities; only that 


the Greek wes and wedes allude much too faintly to 
the all-reaching extent of her sweetness:” and he 
adds, “ that Mr. Pope has taught half the women 
in England to pronounce it wrong.” 

It is well known that Fielding, who started in 
his career of fame soon after Richardson, wrote 
his Joseph Andrews in ridicule of Pamela. Joseph 
is supposed to be the brother of Pamela, and Mr. 
B. is ‘Squire Booby. Richardson was exceed- 
ingly hurt at this; the more so, as they had been 
upon good terms, and he was vety intimate with 
Fielding’s two sisters. He never appears cord- 
jally to have forgiven it, (perhaps it was not in hu- 
man nature that he should) and he always speaks 
in his letters with a great deal of asperity of 
‘fom Jones, more indeed than was quite graceful 
in a rival author. No doubt he himself thought 
his indignation was solely excited by the loose 
morality of the work and of its author, but he 
could tolerate Cibber. Richardson and Fielding 
possessed very different excellencies. Fielding 
had all the ease which Richardson wanted, a 
genuine flow of humour, and a rich variety of 
comic character; nor was he wanting in strokes of 
an amiable sensibility, but he could not describe a 
consistently virtuous character, and in deep pathos 
he was far excelled by his rival. When we see 
Fielding parodying Pamela, and Richardson assert- 
ing, as he does in his letters, that the run ef Tom 
Jones is over, and that it would be soon completely 
forgotten: we cannot but smile on seeing the two 
authors placed on the same shelf, and going quietly 
down to posterity together. Richardson, encou- 
raged by the applauses, and benefitted by the criti- 
cisms he had received soon proceeded to a-new 
work. 

But Pamela, captivating as was the publication, 
shewed only the dawn of ourauthor’s genius ; and, 
if he sunk in the second part of it, it was only to 
rise with new lustre in Clarissa, the first two 
volumes of which were published eight years after 
the preceding: 

The production upon which the fame of Rich- 
ardson is principally founded, that which will 
transmit his name to.posterity, as one of the first 
geniuses of the age in which he lived, is undoub- 
tedly his Clarissa. Nothing can be more simple 
than the story :—A young lady, pressedby her 
parents to marry a man every way disagreeable 
to her, and placed under the most cruel restraint, 
leaves her father’s house, and throws herself upon 
the protection of her lover, a man of sense and 
spirit, but a libertine. When he finds herin his 
power he artfully declines marriage, and conveys 
her to a house kept for the worst of purposes. 
There, after many fruitless attempts to ensnare 
her virtue, he at length violates her person. She 
escapes from further outrage: he finds her 
out in her retreat; offers her marriage, which she 
rejects. Her friends are obdurate. She retires to 
solitary lodgings; grief and shame overwhelm 
her, and she dies broken-hearted: her friends 
lament their severity when too late. Her violator 
is transiently stung with remorse, but not refor- 
med ; he leaves the kingdom in order to dissipate 
his chagrin, and is killed in a duel by a relation 
of the lady’s. 

On this slight foundation, and on a story not 
very agreeable or promising in its rude outline, 
has our author founded a most pathetic tale, and 
raised a noble temple to female virtue. The first 
volumes are somewhat tedious, from the prolixity 
incident to letter-writing, and require a persevering 
reader to get through them: but the circumstantial 
manner of writing which Richardson practised, has 
the advantage of making the reader thoroughly 
acquainted with those in whose fate heis to be 
interested. In consequence of this, our feelings 
are not transient, elicited here and there by a 





pathetic stroke; but we regard his characters as 





real persuaages, whom we know and converse | 





with, and whose fate remains to be decided in the 
course of events. The characters much more 
numerous than in Pamela, are all distinctly drawn 
and well preserved, and there is a proper contrast 
and variety in the casting of the parts. The plot, 
as we have seen, is simple, and no under-plots 
interfere with the main design. Nodigressions, no 
episodes. It is wonderful, that without these 
helps of common writers, he could support a work 
of such length. With Clarissa it begins—with 
Clarissa it ends. We do not come upon un- 
expected adventures and wonderful recognitions, 
by quick turns and surprises; we see her fate 
from afar, as it were through a long avenue, the 
gradual approach to which, without ever losing 
sight of the object, has moreof simplicity and 
grandeur than the most cunning labyrinth that can 
be contrived by art. In the approach to the mo- 
dern country seat, we are made to catch tran- 
siently aside-view of it through an opening of the 
trees, or to burst upon it from a sudden turnin 
in the road; but the old mansion stood full in the 
eye of the traveller, as he drew near it, contem- 
plating its turrets, which grew larger and more 
distinct every step that he advanced and leisurely 
filling his eye and his imagination with still increas- 
ing ideas of its magnificence. As the work advan- 
ces, the character rises; the distress is deepened ; 
our hearts are torn with pity and indignation; 
bursts of grief succeed one another, till at length 
the mind is composed and harmonized with emo- 
tions of milder sorrow; we are calmed into re- 
signation, elevated with pious hope, and dismissed 
glowing with the conscious triumphs of virtue. 
The first group which presents itself is that of 
the Harlowe family. They are sufficiently dis- 
criminated, yet preserve a family likeness. The 
stern father, the passionate and dark-souled brother, 
the envious and ill-natured sister, the money- 
loving uncles, the gentle, but weak-spirited mother, 
are all assimilated by that stiffness, love of parade, 
and solemnity, which is thrown over the whole, 
and by the interested family views in which they 
all concur. Miss Howe is a young lady of creat 
generosity and ardent feelings, with a high spirit 
and some love of teazing, which she exercises on 
her mother, a managing and notable widow lady, 
and on her humble servant Mr. Hickman, a man 
deserving of her esteem, but prim and formal in 
his manner. Miss Howe is a character of strong 
lights and shades, but her warmest affections are 
all along directed to her friend, and the corres- 
pondence between themis made the great vehicle 
of Clarissa’s narrative of events, as that between 
Lovelace and his friend Bedford is of his schemes 
and designs. The character of Clarissa herself is 
very highly wrought: she has all the grace, and 
dignity, and delicacy, of a finished model of female 
excellence. Her duty to her parents is implicit, eg 
except in the article of sacrificing herself to a man 
utterly disgustful to her; and she bears, with the 
greatest meekness, the il] usage she receives from 
the other branches of the family. Duty, indeed, is 
the great principle of her conduct. Her affections 
are always completely under command; and her 
going off with Lovelace appears a step she was 
betrayed, not persuaded into, His persuasions 
she had withstcod, and it was fear, not love, that 
at last precipitated her into his protection. If 
therefore, the author meant to represent her wales 
sequent misfortunes as a punishment, he has scarce- 
ly made her faulty enough. That a young lady 
has eloped from her father’s house with a libertine 
sounds, indeed, like a grave offence ; but the fault, 
when it is examined into, is softened and shaded off 
by such a variety of circumstances, that it becomes 
almost evanescent. Who that reads the treatment 
she experienced, does not wonder at her long 


suffering. After Clarissa finds herself, against 
her will and intention, in the power of her lover, 
the story becomes, for a while, a game at chess, 
in which both parties exert great skill and 
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resence of mind, and quick observation of each 
others motions. Not a moment of weakness does 
Clarissa betray, and she only, loses the game 
because she plays fairly, and with integrity, while 
he is guilty of the basest frauds. 
[ To be Continued. ] 
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FOR THE PORT- FOLIO. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESS- COLON AND SPONDEE. 


My studies this evening enable me to present a 
literary curiosity to my readers. It is an original 
essay by Dre Jounson, which he wrote for his 
{pLER, and actually published, in a weekly news- 
paper, conducted by John Newbery, a bookseller 
whom all contemporary wits have praised both for 
his literature and philanthropy. For some inexpli- 
cable cause, Johnson, when he collected his fugi- 
tive papers into volumes, rejected the following 
admirable apologue. lam solicitous to preserve 
it for the ingenuity of the thought and the excel- 
lence of the expression. The style is remarkably 
pure of fedantic stains, and very nearly resembles 
that union of elegance and ease, which is so con- 
sjacuous in all the writings of his friend Goldsmith. 

Many naturalists are of opinion, that the animals, 
which we commonly consider as mute, have the 
power of imparting their thoughts to one another. 
That they can express general sensations is very 
certain, every being, that can utter sounds, has a 
different voice for pleasure and for pain. The 
hound informs his fellows when he scents his 
game ; the hen calls her chickens to their food by 
her cluck, and drives them away from danger by 
her scream. 

Birds have the greatest variety of fotes; they 
have indeed a variety, which seems almost suffi- 
cient to make a speech, adequate to the purposes 
of a life, which is regulated by iastinct, and can 
admit little change or improvement. ‘lo the cries 
of birds curiosity or superstition has been always 
attentive ; many have studied the language of the 
feathered tribes, and some have boasted that they 
understood it. : 

The most skilful, or most confident, interpreters 
ef the sylvan dialogues have been commonly found 
among the philosophers of the east, in a country 
where the calmness of the air, and the mildness of 
the seasons allow the student to pass a great part 
of the year in groves and bowers. But what may 
be done in one place by peculiar opportunities, 
may be performed in another by peculiar diligence. | 
A shepherd of Bohemia has, by long abode in the 
forests, enabled himself to understand the voice of 
birds ; at least he relates, with great confidence, a 
story, of which the credibility is left to be consider- 
ed by the learned. 

As 1 was sitting, said he, within a hollow rock, 
and watching my sheep that fed im the valley, | 
heard two vultures interchangeably crying on the 
summit of a cliff. Both voices were earnest and 
deliberate. My curiosity prevailed over the care 
of the flock; 1 climbed slowly and silently from 
crag te crag, concealed among the shrubs, till I 
found a cavity, where I might sit and listen, with- 
out suffering or giving disturbance. 

I soon perceived that my labour would be well 
repaid, for an old vulture was sitting on a naked 
prominence with her young about her; whom she 
was instructing in the art of a vulture’s life, and 
preparing, by the last lecture, for their final dis- 
Mission te the mountains and the skies. 

My children,-said the old vulture, you will the 
less want my instructions, because you have had 
my practice before your eyes; you have seen me 
snatch from the farm the household fowl, you have 
Scen me seize the leveret in the bush, and the kid 
in the pasture; you know how to fix your talons, 





and how to balance your flight, when you are laden | 
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| with the flesh of man. Tell us, said the young 
vultures, where man may be found, and how he 
may be known; his flesh is surely the natural food 
of a vulture. Why have you never brought a man 
in your talons to the nest! He is too bulky, said 
the mother; when we find a man, we can only 


tear away his flesh, and leave his bones upon the | 


ground. Since man is so big, said the young ones, 
how do you kill him? You are afraid of the wolf 
and the bear, by what power are vultures superior 
to man? Is man more defenceless than a sheep ? 
We have not the strength of man, returned the 
mother, and I am sometimes in doubt wirether we 
have the subtilty ; and the vultures would seldom 
feast upon his fiesh, had not nature, that devoted 
him to our uses, infused into him a strange fero- 
city, which I have never observed in any other be- 
ing, that feeds upon the earth. Two herds ef men 
will often meet, and shake the earth with noise, 
and fill the air with firee When you hear noise, 
and see fire with flashes along the ground, hasten 
to the place with your swiftest wing, for men are 
surely destroying one another; you will then find 
the ground smoking with blood, and covered with 
carcasses, of which many are dismembered and 
mangled for the convenience of the vulture. But 
when men have killed their prey, said the pupil, 
why do they not eat it? When the wolf has killed a 
sheep, he suffers not the vulture to touch it till he 
has satisfied himself. Is not man another kind of 
wolf? Man, said the mother, is the only beast who 
kills that which he does not devour, and this quality 

makes him so much a benefactor to our species. If 
men kill our prey and lay it in our way, said the 
young one, what need shall we have of labouring 
for ourselves? Because man will, sometimes, re- 

plied the mother, remain for a long time quiet in 

his den. The old vultures will tell you when you 

are to watch his motions. When you see mea in 

ereat numbers, moving close together, like a flight. 
of storks, you may conclude that they are hunting, 

and that you will soon revel in human blood. But 

still, said the young one, I would gladly know the 

reason of this mutual slaughter? I could never kill 

what I could not eat. My child, said the mother, 

this is a question which | cannot answer, though I 

am reckoned the most subtile bird of the mountain. 

WhenI was young,I used frequently to visit the 

ayry of an old vulture, who dwelt upon the Car- 

pathian rocks; he had made many observations; 

he knew the places that afforded prey round his 

habitation as far in every direction as the strongest 

wing can fly between the rising and setting of the 

summer sun; he had fed year-after year on the 

entrails of men. His opinion was, that men had 

only the appearance of animal life, being really 

veeetables, with a power of motion; and that as the 

boughs of an oak are dashed together by the storm 

that swine may fatten upon the fallen acorns, so 

men are by some unaccountable power driven one 

a-+ainst another till they lose their motion, that 

vultures may be fed. Others think they have ob- 

served something of contrivance and policy among 

these mischievous beings; and those, that hover 

more closely round them, pretend, that there is, in 

every herd, one, who gives directions to the rest, 

and seems to be more eminently delighted with a 

wide carmage. What it is that entitles him to 
such pre-eminence we know not; he is seldom 

the biggest or the swiftest, but he shews ‘by his 
eagerness and diligence that he is, more than any 

of the others, a friend to the vultures. 


The simplicity of the following song, the popu- 
larity of its tune, and the circumstance of its being 
written by ‘a flaxen-headed ploughboy’ of Buchan, 
will procure ita ready pernsal among the lovers of 
nature. 


{Tune—the Humours of Glen. ] 


‘| 
With your prey. But you remember the taste of | so.we sir ~ of sweet Molly, some sing of fair Nelly, 


more delicious food. I have often regaled you 


And some call sweet Susy the cause of their pain, 
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Sorte love to Be jolly, some tove melancholy, 
And some love to sing of the Humours of Glen, 


But my only fancy is my pretty Nancy, 
In venting my passion I’ll strive to be plain, 

I’ll_ ask no more treasure, I'll seek no more pleasure, 
But thee, my dear Nancy, gin thou wert my ain. 


Her beauty delights me, hc: kindness invites mé, 
Her pleasant behaviour is free from all stain; 
Therefore, my sweet jewel, O do not prove crucl, 
Consent, my dear Nancy, and come be my ain. 


Her carriage is comely. her language is homely, 
Her dress is quite decent, when ta’en in the maia, 
She’s blooming in feature, she’s handsome in stature, 
My charming, dear Nancy, O wert thou iny ain. 


Like Phoebus adorning the fair ruddy morning 

Her bright eyes are sparkling, her brows are serené, 
Her yellow locks shining, in beauty combining, 

My charming sweet Nancy, wilt thou be my ain? 


The whole of her face is with maidenly graces 
Arraved like the. gowands, that grow in yon glen, 
She is well shap’d and slender, true hearted and tendéey, 
My charming sweet Nancy, O wert thou my aim. 


I'll seek through the nation for some habitation 
To shelter my jewel from cold, snow, and rain, 
With songs to my deary, I'll keep her ay cheery, 
My charming sweet Nancy, gin thou wert my aj 


I'll work at my calling to furnish thy dwelling 
With every thing needful thy life to sustain, 

Thou shalt not sit single, but, by a clear ingle, 
I'll marrow thee, Nancy, when thou art my ain. 


I'll make true affection the constant direction 
Of loving my Nancy, while life doth remain ; 
Though youth will be wasting, true love shall be lasting, 
My charming sweet Nancy, gin thou wert my ain. 


But what if my Nancy should alter her fancy, 
To favour another, be forward and fain, 

I will not compel her, but plainly I'll tell her 
Begone, thou false Nancy, thou’se ne’er be my ain. 


The following passage, from a sportive epistle of 
Robert Burns to his friend Nicol, is not unworthy 
of the gayest manner of Sterne, It must be re- 
membered too, that it was written without the re+« 
motest idea of its ever reaching the Press. 


O thou, wisest among the wise, meridian blaze 
of prudence, full moon of discretion, and chief of 
many counsellors. How infinitely is thy puddle 
headed, rattle headed, wrong headed, round head- 
ed slave indebted to thy super-eminent goodwess, . 
that from the luminous path of thy own right lined 
rectitude, thou looked benignly down on ai erring 
wretch,-of whom the zig zag wanderings defy all the 
powers of calculation from the simple coupling of 
units up to the hidden mysteries ofa fluxion, 

— 


[From The Repertory. } 
THE CARAVANSARY. 


The influence of fashion is visible in the most: 
trifling objects, and pervades even the minutest 
occurrences of life, we see it whithersoever we go, 
and feel it in all our commerce with the world. It 
is a tyrant, whose capricious dictates we are oblig- 
ed to obey, and whose chains, however heavy, we 
dare not throw off. Whether we dress, dance, or 
salute our acquaintance, we must comply with the 
prevailing fashion, and conduct ourselves, in the 
performance of these operations, according to the 
reigning mode. 

Fashion is in no article more capricious than ir 
that of dress. At one period, tight clothes and 
starched cravats are all the rage, and we limp 
into the drawing-reom, to pay our respects to the 
ladies, with our feet squeezed up inio narrow-toed, 
shoes, and under momentary apprehensions of suffoe , 
cation, from the tightness of our collar. At another, 
the broad-backed coat hangs about us like a sailor’s, 
fearnought, our pudding-stufied neckcloth, loosely 
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tied, and projecting, forms a pillow for the chin, (in. 
spiring in strangers a suspicion that we are aillict- 
ed, in those parts, with more biles than Job), 
while the square-toed machines, in fashion among 
our ancestors two centuries since, envelope our 
feet. Now toupee, frized broad and high, and 
white as a cauliflower, is all the vogue; and now we 
scud under bare poles, like a vessel in a storm, with 
our unpowdered hair, cropt as close as a French 
Sanscullote, or a Puritan of the 16th century. Nor 
are the fair sex less distinguished by the vicissi- 
tudes of dress. In ancient times, the brocade, stuffed 
with buckram, covered the person, still farther pro- 
tected by the enormous hoop, that sevenfold fence of 
female virtue, as Pope calls it, while the ruff 
guarded the neck, and the modest handkerchief 
concealed the undulations of the bosom. These 
incumbrances were gradually laid aside, and ‘ the 
naked nature, and the living grace,’ seem now the 
order of the day. Our lovely belles, more honest 
and independent than their grandmothers, are de- 
sirous of appearing as nature made them, studious 
of displaying every beauty, and careless of con- 
cealing any defect. Clad in transparent muslin, 
when clad at all, they at once court and gratify 
the curiosity of the spectator. Whether this be 
true policy, is left to the consideration of the ladies, 
whe may prudently consider, if more might not 
be left to the imagination, since what is common 
and visible is generally less prized, than what is 
more carefully concealed from the eye of observa- 
tion. 

An ancient belle was admired in proportion to 
the starchness of her dress, and reserve and formali- 
ty of her manners. A modern one courts admiration 
by the charms of an exposed neck, and two red 
elbows ; by volubility of tongue, and a certain well- 
bred assurance of behaviour. <A beau of former 
times was attentive to his person and carriage, 
cultivated an imposing dignity of manners, and 
considered the propriety of dress as a letter of re- 
commendation. At present, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish agentleman from his servant, by his ex- 
terior, except that the latter is sometimes powdered, 
and so far has the advantage of his master, in point 
of gentility. A round head, a whiskered face, a 
swaggering gait, and an enormous bludgeon, now 
characterise tke well-bred gentleman, who a few 
years since would infallibly have been mistaken for 
a foot-pad. 

With regard to dancing, vulgarity has proved 
equally successful. The Scotch step, the Irish 
shuffle, and the partridge waddle, have triumphed 
over the graceful minuet, and the elegant cotillion. 
A strange rage for imitating low life seems to be 
the epidemical malady of the age. 


Nor is the caprice of fashion less visible in our } 


mode of salutation. The good old custom of 
shaking hands seems fast declining, and we are 
now presented with one, two, three, or more 
fingers. 


The origin of this finger salutation I have en- 
deavoured to trace, and have discovered that it 
proceeded from some popular generals, who, hav- 
4ang lost several fingers in the service of their 
country, owned not a whole hand to present. As 
I am a strong advocate for distinctions, fully sensi- 
ble of their utility in society, I am determined, in 
future, to observe them in my mode of performing 
this manual exercise. With my dearest friends | 
shall cordially shake hands; to my intimates pre- 
sent four fingers, to common acquaintances three, 
two to those who are slightly kuown, on¢ to doubt- 
ful characters, and a formal bow to an entire stran- 
ger. I think, if this mode was adopted by the 
public, it would be attended with important ad- 
vantages, as from the present unsettled laws of 
salutation, many serious misundeistandings have 
arisen, and | have known a considerable coolness 
take place between friends fiom neglect, or inad- 
Vertece, in returning a Lowe 
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MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN. ESSAY, BY GOLDSMITH, NOT PUBLISHED IN 


THE COMMON EDITIONS OF HIS WORKS. 


Scarcely a day passes, in which we do not hear 

compliments paid to Dryden, Pope, and other wri- 

ters of the last age, while not a month comes for- 

ward, that is not loaded with invective against the 

writers of this. Strange, that our critics should be 

fond of giving their favours to those, who are insen- 

sible of the obligation, and their dislike to those, 

who, of all mankind, are most apt to retaliate the 

injury. 

Even though our present writers had not equal 

merit with their predecessors, it would be politic to 

use them with ceremony. Every compliment paid 

them, would be more agreeable, in proportion as 
they least deserved it. Tell a lady, with an hand- 

some face, that she is pretty, she only thinks it her 
due. It is what she has heard a thousand times 
before, from others, and disregards the compliment. 
But assure a lady, the cut of whose visage is more 
plain, that she looks killing to day, she instantly 
bridles up, and feels the force of the well-timed 
flattery, the whole day after. Compliments, which 
we think are deserved, we accept only as debts, with 
indifference ; but those, which Conscience informs 
us we do not merit, we receive with the same gra- 
titude that we do favours given away- 

Our gentlemen, however, who preside at the dis- 
tribution of literary fame, seem resolved to part 
with praise, neither from motives of justice nor gene- 
rosity. One would think, when they take pen in 
hand, that it was only to blot reputations, and to put 
their seals to the packet, which consigns every new- 
born effort to oblivion. Yet, notwithstanding the 
republic of letters hangs at present so feebly 
together; though those friendships, which once 
promoted literary fame, seem now to be discon- 
tinued, though every writer, who now draws the 
quill, seems to aim at profit, as well as applause, 
many among them are probably laying in stores for 
immortality, and are provided with a sufficient stock 
of reputation, to last’the whole journey. 

As I was indulging these reflections, in order to 
eke out the present page, I could not avoid pursu- 
ing the metaphor of going a journey in my imagi- 
nation; and formed the following reverie, too wild 
forallegory, and too regular fora dream. 

I fancied myself placed in the yard of a large 
inn, in which there were an infinite number of 
waggons and stage-coaches, attended by fellows, 
who either invited the company to take their places, 
or were busy in packing their baggage. Each ve- 
hicle had its inscription, shewing the place of its 
destination. On one I could read Zhe Pleasure 
Stage Coach; onanother, The Waggon of Industry ; 
on athird, Ze Vanity Whim ; and on the fourth, 
The Landau of Riches. 1 had some inclination to 
step into each of these one afier another; but I know 
not by what means I passed them by, and at last 
fixed my eye upon a small carriage, Berlin fashion, 
which, at a distance, seemed the most convenient 
vehicle in the world, and, upen my nearer approach, 
found it to be The Kame Machine. 

i instantly made up to the coachman, whom I 
found to be ap affable, and seemingly good-natured 
fellow. He informed me that he had, but a few days 
ago, returned from the Temple of Fame, to which 
he had been carrying Addison, Swift, Pope, Steele, 
Congreve, and Colley Cibber. That they made 
but indiyerent cempany by the way, and that he 
once or twice was going to empty his Berlin of the 
whole cargo: however, says he, I got them all 
safe home. with no other damage than a black eye, 
which Colley gave Mr. Pope, and am now 
returned for another coachfull.’ ‘If that be all, 
friend,’ s-id I ‘ and if you are in want of company, 

Ili make one with all my heart. Open the door. 


cxtremely é¢asy ;’ but still keeping the door shut, 
and measuring me with his eye. ‘ Pray, Sir, have 
you no luggage’? You seem to be a good-natured 
sort of a gentleman, but I don’t find you have got 
any luggage ; and I never permit any to travel with 
me, but such as have something valuable to pay 
for coach-hire” Examining my pockets, I own J 
was not a little disconcerted at this unexpected re. 
buff; but considering that bearried a number of the 
Bre under my arm, I was resolved to open it in his 
eyes, and dazzle him with the splendor of the 
page. He read the title and contents, however, 
without any emotion, and assured me he had never 
heard of it before. ‘In short, friend,’ said he, now 
losing all his former respect, * you must not come 
in. Lexpect better passengers; but as you seema 
harmless creature, perhaps, if there be room left, I 
may let you ride awhile for charity.’ 

1 now took my stand by the coachman at the 
door, and since | could not command a seat, was 
resolved to be as useful as possible, and carn by my 
asskluity, what [ could not by niy merit. 

The next that presented for a place, was a most 
whimsical figure indeed. He was hung round with 
papers of his own Composing, not unlike those, who 
sing ballads in the streets, and came dancing up tothe 
door, with all the confidence of instant admittance. 
The volubility of his motion and address prevented 
my being able to read more of his cargo than the 
word INSPECTOR, Which was written in great letters 
at the top of some of the papers. He opened the 
coach-door himself, without any ceremony, and was 
just stepping in, when the coachman, with as little 
ceremony, pulled him back. Our figure seemed 
perfectly angry at this repulse, and demanded gen- 
tleman’s satisfaction. ‘ Lord, Sir, replied the 
coachman, * instead of proper luggage, by your bulk 
you seem loaded for a West India voyage. You 
are big enough, with all your papers, to crack twenty 
stage-coachese Excuse me, Sir, for you must not 
enter.’ Our figure now began to expostulate: he 
assured the coachman, that though his baggage 
seemed so bulky, it was perfectly light, and that he 
would be contented with the smallest corner of 
room. But Jehu was inflexible, and the carrier of 
the Inspectors was sent to dance back again, with 
all his papers fluttering in the wind. We expected 
to have no more trouble from this quavter, when in 
a few minutes the same figure changed his appear- 
ance, like Harlequin upon the stage, and with the 
same confidence, again made his approaches, dres- 
sed in lace, and carrying nothing but a nosegay. 
Upon coming near, he thrust the nosegay to the 
coachman’s nose, grasped the brass, and seemed 
now resolved to enter by violence. 1 found the strug- 
gle soon begin to grow hot, and the coachman, who 
was a little old, unable to continue the contest ; so, in 
order to ingratiate myself, 1 stept in to his assistance, 
and our united efiorts sent our literary Proteus, 
though worsted, unconquered still, clear off, dancing 
a rigadoon, and smelling to his own nosegay. 

‘The perscn, who alter him appeared as candidate 
for a place in the stave, came up with an air not 
quite so confident, but somewhat, however, theatri- 
cal; and instead ofentering, made the coechman a 
very low bow, which the other returned, and desired 
to see his baggage; upon which he instantly pre 
duced some farces, a tragedy, and other miscellane- 
ous preductions. The coachman, casting his eve 
upon the cargo, assured him, at present, he could 
not possibly have a place. but hoped, in time, he 
might aspire to one, as he seemed to have read in 
the book of Nature, without a careful perusal of 
which, none ever found entrance at the ‘Temple of 
Fame. ‘What,’ replied the disappointed poet, 
* shall my tragedy, in which I have vindicated the 
cause of liberty and virtue !’!—‘ Follow Nature,’ re- 
turned the other, ‘ and never expect to find lasting 
fame, by topics which only please from theif 
popularity- 
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I hope the machine rides easy.’ * Oh, for that, Sir, | 


Had you been first in the cause of 
freedom, or praised in virtue more. than an empty 
name, it is possible you might have gained admit 
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rance; but at present Ibeg, Sir, you Will stand asitle 
for another gentleman, whom I see approaching. 

This was a very grave personage, Whom: at some 
distance, 1 took for one of the most reserved and 
even disagreeable figures I had seen; but as 
he approached, his appearance improved, and when 
I could distinguish him thoroughly, I perceived 
that, in spite of the severity of his brow, he had one 
of the most good-natured countenances that could be 
imagined. Upon coming to open the stage-door, 
he lifted a parcel of folios into the seat before him, 
but our inquisitorial coachman shoved him out again. 
‘ What! not take in my Dictionary ?? exclaimed the 
other, inarage. ‘ Be patient, Sir,’ replied the coach- 
man; I have drove @ coach, man and boy, these two 
thousand years; but I do not remember to have car- 
ried above one dictionary during the whole time. 
That little book, which I perceive peeping from one 
of your pockets, may I presume to ask what it con- 
tains?? * A mere trifle,’ replied the author, ¢ it is 
called“ The Rambler.” ‘The Rambler!’ says the 
coachman, ‘1 beg, Sir, you’ll take yout place: 
I have. often heard our ladies in the court of 
Apollo frequently mention it with rapture: and Clio, 
who happens to be a little grave, has been heard 
to prefer it to the Spectator ; though othérs have ob- 
served, that the reflections, by being refined, some- 
times become minute.’ 

This grave gentleman was scarcely seated, when 
another, whose appearance was something more 
modern, seemed willing to enter, yet afraid to ask. 
He carried in his hand a bundle of essays, of which 
the coachman was curious enough to inquire the 
contents. ‘ These’ replied the gentleman, ‘ are 
rhapsodies against the religion of my country.’ * And 
how can you expect to come into my coach, after 
thus chusing the wrong side of the question?” * Ay, 
but Iam right,’ replied the other; ‘and if you give 
me leave, I shall in a few minutes state the argu- 
ment.’ * Right of wrong,’ said the coachman, ‘ he 
who disturbs religion is a blockhead, and he shall 
never travel in a coach of mime.’ ‘ If then,’ said 
the gentleman, mustering up all his courage, ¢ if J 
am not to have admittance as an essayist, I hope I 
shal] not be repulsed as an historian ; the last volume 
of my history met with applause.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied 
the coachman, ‘ but I have heard only the first ap- 
proved at the temple of Fame; and as I see you 
have it about you, eater, without further ceremony.’ 
My attention was now diverted to a crowd, who 
were pushing forward a person that seemed more 
inclined to the stage-coach of riches; but by their 
means he was driven forward to the same machine, 
which he however seemed heartily todespisé. Im- 
pelled, however, by their solicitations, he steps up, 
flourishing a voluminous history, and demanding 
admittance. ¢ Sir, I have formerly heard your 
name mentioned, says the coachman, ‘but never 
asa historian. Is there no other work upon which 
you may claim aplace?’ ‘ None,’ replied the ether, 
‘except a romance ; but this isa work oftoo trifling 
ahature to claim future attention.’ ‘ You mistake,’ 
says the inquisitor, ‘a well-written romance is no 
such easy task as is generally imagined. I re- 
member formerly to have carried Cervantes and 
Segrais, and, if you think fit, you may enter.’ 

Upon our three literary travellers coming into the 
same coach, | listened attentively to hear what 
might be the conversation, that passed upon this ex- 
traordinary occasion; when, instead of agreeable 
or entertaining dialogue, I found them grumbling 
at each other, and each seemed discontented with 
his companions—Strange ¢ thought I to myself, 
that they who are thus born to enlighten the world, 
should still preserve the narrow prejudices of child- 
hood, and by disagreeing, make even the highest 
merit ridiculous. Were the learned and the wise 
to unite against the dunces of society, instead of 
sometimes siding into opposite parties with them, 
they might throw a lustre upon each other’s reputa- 
tion, and teach every rank of subordinate merit, if 
hot to admire, at least not to avow dislike. 
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Iti the midst of these reflections, I perceived the Slight degree of attention, and to continue the ex- 


coachmah, unmindful of me, had now mounted the 
box. Several were approaching to be taken in, Whose 
pretensions, I was sensible, were very just; I there- 
fore desired him to stop, and take in more passch- 
gers; but he replied, as he had now mouiited the 
box. it would be improper to come down ; but that he 
should take them all, one after the other, when he 
should return. So he drove away, and for myself, 
as I could not get in, I mounted behind, in order to 
hear the conversation on the way. 


CRITICISM. 
[From the Edinburgh Review. ] 


Travels through France, Turkey, and Hungary, in 1792; 
to which are added, Several Tours in Hungary, in 
1799 and 1800. In a series of letters to his sister in 
England... By William Hunter, Esq. of the Inner- 
Temple. Third edition. 2 vol. 8vo. pp. 937. London. 
White. 1803. 


| Concluded. } 


The plain downright falsehood of some positions 
illustrated in these volumes, is as remarkable as 
the self-evident truth of others: in no case is any 
thing left to doubt or ingenuity. While, at one 
time, we are reasoned into a conviction, that it is 
more agreeable to gaze upon young and beautiful 
girls, than on the old and the ugly ; at another, we 
are desired to believe, on the evidence of the au- 
thor’s owh observation, that the scarcity in 1801 
was entirely fictitious, and that the arts of mono- 
polists must for the future be checked by legisla- 
tive interference, otherwise the country will be 
starved, (II. 130.) Page after page is filled with 
demonstrations that there is something improper 
in despotism, and something unhappy in the situa. 
tion of a tyrant. Then we are told, that a great 
capital ‘drains a country of its wealth and provi- 
sions,’ (II. 185.) Sometimes the description of a 
district is, that its produce consists either of ani- 
mals, vegetables, or minerals; and sometimes we 
have a museum mentioned as containing ‘ minerals, 
fossils, spars, petrifactions, marbles, opals, shells, 
metals, and volcanic productions,’ (1]. 197.) But 
none of Mr. Hunter’s feats of skill gives his reader 
less trouble than the argument to prove that the 
public revenue should be augmented by an open 
and avowed increase in the denomination of the 
coin; for such we conceive to be the meaning of 
the following dissertation : 

‘These mines bring in a considerable revenue 
to the crown, by which the chief part of their pro- 
duce is purchased. Copper simply refined fetches 
thirty-six florins a cwt.; and, when manufactured 
into bars and plates, about forty-eight. But the 
most lucrative use to which it is applied by the 
government is converting it into coin, 2s by this 
operation, one cwt., which costs originally thirty- 
six florins, yields about eighty in morey, leaving a 
profit of 44 percent.* ‘This, to be sure, is not 
clear gain, as the expenses of coinage must be de- 
ducted ; but these are comparatively trifling. Such 
immense advantages might furnish a bint to our 
own government.’ &c. (11. 271.) 

By a careful adherence to this method of com- 
position, and more especially by a frequent intro- 
duction of his own concerns and feelings, Mr. H. 
has happily attained the perfection of the sedative 
art in writing. But as it is not the object of this 
art entirely to lull the reader, and still less to risk his 
suddenly shutting the book, whereby the speli would 
at once be dissolved, the skilful practitioner well 
knows how to excite, from time, to time a most 
gentle titillation of curiositv or hope, never indeed 
to be gratified, but just sufficient to maintain a 





* The whole of the blunder here is indeed arithmeti- 
cal; but one part of it is still more palpably so than the 
rest; for the alleged profit shoul be above 222 per cent. 
instead of 44. ° 
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_ercise of his power—as the muagnetiser renders 
| his subject obedient, and keeps up the trance, 


without permitting him either to sleep or awake, 
by tickling his nerves in a certain small degree at 
proper periods of the operation. In this branch of 
the art, Mr. H. mainly excels. The travels of an 
Englishman, according to immemorial usage, begin 
with a storm in the Channel. Now, Mr. Hunter’s 
storm, in which he ‘one momeut rides on a bois- 
terous wave, the next bumps on an inhospitable 
rock,’ (I. 8.) might peradventure have brought the 
reader’s repose to a premature end, had he not, 
with wonderful adroitness, made use of the tickling 
process, and promised an ‘anecdote of a lusty 
geatleman.’ ‘This proves to be, that the person in 
question swore a little because he Was dropt into the 
water; that his oaths were in English, he not un- 
derstanding I’rench; and that, having nobody to 
carry him, he walked ashore on foot. Thus the 
titillation is allayed, without having been produc- 
tive of the slightest gratification to disturb our re- 
pose. The same process is very often repeated, 
especially at Paris and Constantinople; and in no 
part of the route more frequently than in the un- 
explored country of Hungary, and the military 
frontiers of the two emperors. - Sometimes he 
avails himself dexterously of the influence of asso; 
ciation; and by commencing a sketch with the 
same lines by which a celebrated master has form- 
erly pourtrayed it, leads us to expect a continued 
resemblance of the picture. It must be admitted, 
however, that he is apt occasionally to mingle a 
little disappointment, by the sudden transition, as, 
for example, in the following instance: 

‘The poor Queen of France, so lately an object 
of envy ! Who can reflect on her sudden reverse 
of fortune, op her unmerited sufferings, on the sa- 
vage insults to which she has been exposed, with- 
out being struck with that entire change of senti- 
ment and opinion, which at present agitates and 
directs the minds of this fickle people? ‘Those 
who once idolized the charms of beauty, and the 
pomp of royalty, are now become their bitterest 
pérsecutors: The age of chivalry is, indeed, gone 
with ¢hem, and with it all those milder and more 
rational virtues, by which it was supplanted. Chi- 
valry was an enthusiasm, which, as it espoused the 
cause, and asserted the rights, of unprotected inno- 
cence and female youth and beauty. was highly 
serviceable to the state of society, under which it 
prevailed. It sprang,—with a good deal more to 
the same purpose, vol. i. p. $2, 3, 4. 

As our duty enjoins strict impartiality, we cannot 
avoid hinting to Mr. Hunter, that this forms some 
deviation from the ordmary harmlesness of his 
prose, and ought, in future editions, to be placed at 
a greater distance from the beginning, that the rea- 
der may first be wel! dozed, before so trying an ex- 
periment is made upon his temper. 

‘The general music of Mr. Hunter’s language is 
intended, for similar reasons, to resemble that of 
Dr. Johnson. The likeness between the two Styles 


is, indeed, pretty exact, unless that Mr. Huntér? * 


has pot the sense, nor the varicty, nor the justness 


of his model; so that he has, we apprehend, pro- * 


duced such a parody, as the memorable ‘song b 

a person of quality’ is of a song by apoet. To 
which may be added, that he has borrowed some- 
what from a female authority, of a more impure 
age, the eloquent Mrs. Malaprop—using, after her 
example, such doubtiul forms of speech, as errant 
for arvant, (11. 99.) suit for sutte ; interchange for 
change, (II. 436.) alternately for at once, (1. 407,)—~ 
and betraying, moreover, a taste in grammar some- 
what suspicious, as ‘women sent in presents,’ (1, 
295.) * majority, clergy, number, &e. is’ (passim) ; 
‘enemy are’ (I. viii.) ‘after we’ (11.50.) In erati- 
tude to Mr. Hunter, we farther recommend, that if 
he should at any time have occasion again to 
describe the extreme of ‘ imsiosstbility,’ he would 
not make choice of a figure which denotes’ /ossidi- 
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éty, and indeed alludes to a circumstance of hourly 
occurrence. In vol. II, p. 5. he talks of something 
being ‘as impossible as it is to restore life when 
every pulse has ceased to vibrate.’ We are also 
inclined to hint at the propriety of omitting such 
anecdotes about harams, stallions, and brood-mares, 
as occur in vol. I. 309, 311. and Il. 457., when he 
shall at any future period indite letters to his sister. 





These are points of doctrine not essentially neces- 
sary to female education, and may tend to interrupt 
the slumbers of the young ladies, who shall haply 
follow our prescription, and make use of Mr. H’s. 
volumes. For we now think it our duty, notwith- 
standing the above trifling exceptions, to recom- 
mend this work as, in every respect, the best and 
safest sedative of the kind, which the press hath of 
late times produced; and the most commodious 
simple which those persons of quality, country 
gentlemen, and young officers can take, who have 
got into the habit of turning over the leaves of 
books during a certain part of the morning. Its 
operation is certain, agreeable, and efficacious; and 
possesses the notable advantage of not interrupting 
other pursuits, or confining the patient for any 
length of time to his room. 


---—— 
(Cee an ere? 


. LAW INTELLICENCE. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 
HANDS V. HEAD. 


The title of this cause would remind us of the 
subjects in some of our fabulists, and, indeed, it 
seemed a sort of contest between violence and in- 
tellect; for the Defendant had escaped from his 
creditor, and the other had contrived an expedient 
to check his rapidity, and render him subject to the 
demand. The Plantiff had a verdict against the 
Defendant for 8/. 14s. and Mr. Erskine had ob- 
tained a Rule, on behalf of the Defendant, to stay 
proceedings, and to introduce the Attorney, Mr. 
Matthews, to the Crown Office, to answer in- 
terrogatories, he having induced his client to swear 
toa debt of 10/. when on the face of the affidavits 
it appeared the bebt was below that amount. 

Messrs. Gibbs and Abbot opposed this Rule; 
they contended, that the debt was fora heifer and 
calf, amounting to !0/. but that 5s. was to be 
“ thrown in for luck,’’ on payment of the debt 
that this was a usual way with country bargains ; 
hat although the Attorney was not justifiable in ar- 
vesting the Defendant, yet that it was an easy mis- 
take, which should not expose him to any serious 
consequences. To that part of the Rule which ap- 
plied to staying proceedings, no answer was re- 
quired, as nothing was alleged which could fur- 
nish the smallest pretence for it. 

Messrs. Erskine, Garrow, and Manley, in 
support of the Rule, made some severe observations 
on this Attorney; he was a Commissioner, anda 
Minister of the court before whom affidavits were 
taken; and he, they said, “ knowing the debt was 
originally under 10/, and knowing, also, that a 

uinea had been paid toreduce it stiil further, had 
Drpottes the duties of his character and situation, 
and had induced his client to make a false affi- 
davit.” 

Lord Ellenborough signified, that although he 
thought the conduct of the Attorney not commend- 
able, and he should, in consequence, subject him to 
the costs of this application, yet it was pessibie that 
the whole might orignate in some misapprehension. 
Perhaps this, and other cases of a similar kind, 
might induce the Court hereafter to order, that no 
attorney in the cause should be permitted to take 
the affidavit of the parties for whom he acted. 

Rule discharged as toboth the Plaintiff and the 
Attorney; to the former. with, and to the latter 
without, costs. 

LAMB v@. M’KAN AND BRANDY. 

This was an action for an assult. - Mr. Erskine, 

@n the part of the plaintiff stated, that he was a 


Sheriff’s Officer, residing in Carey-street ; and that 
having a writ against the property of M‘Kan, he 
executed it in his house, and took possession of his 
foods. 
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While in this situation, Brandy who 
was the friend of M‘Kan invited the plaintiff and 
M‘Kan - to an entertainment, which invitation 
Lamb accepted; and by the time he was about to 
depart, he had been plied so much with Brandy of 
every kind, that he was quite intoxicated. The 
two defendants come away along with him, and, 
while passing by a dark lane, they knocked him 
down, and beat him violently. The plaintiff 
thus beset with drandy inside and outside, could 
make no resistance, and now sought damages for the 
injury he sustained. When M. Erskine finished 
his statement, Lord Ellenborough observed, 
that it was a drunken quarrel, and not a fit cause to 
come before the Court. In consequence of this, a 
Juror was withdrawn. 
CALMARY. BURNETT 

This was an action for an assault. It appeared 
that the parties occasionally resorted to a lady of 
the name of Fovil; and having one day unluckily 
met, each became a competitor for the lady’s favours 
and the defendant, in the excess of his love and 
contention, cut the plaintiff’s chin with a candle- 
stick, which the Jury cured by giving a shilling da- 
mages. 
ee 


ORGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 


70 THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


I never was any more than yourself, a friend 
to pluralities, they are generally found inthe hands 
of the avaricious, whose insatiable hunger after 
preferment, proves them unwerthy of any at all. 
They attend much tothe regular payment of their 
dues, but not at all to the spiritual interest of their 
parishioners. Having forgot theirduty, or never 
known it, they differ in nothing from the laity, 
except their outward garb, and their exclusive 
right to the desk and pulpit. But when pluralities 
seek the man, instead of being sought by him, and 
when the man is honest, conscientious, and pious, 
careful to employ a substitute, in those respects, 
like himself, and not contented with this, will see 
with his own eyes, that the concerns of his par- 
ishes are decently and diligently administered ; in 
that case, considering the present dearth of such 
characters in the ministry, I think it an event 
advantageous to the people, and much to be desired 
by all. who regret the great, and apparent want 
of sobriety and earnestness, among the clergy. 
A mar who does not seek a living merely as a 
pecuniary emolument, has no need, in my judg- 
ment, to refuse one because it is so. He means 
to do his duty, and by doing it, he earns his wages. 
The two rectories, being contiguous to each other, 
and following easily under the cure of one pastor, 
and both so near to Stock, that you can visit them 
without difficulty, as often as you please, I see no 
reasonable objection, nor does your mother. As 
to the wry-mouthed sneers, and illiberal mis-con- 
structions of the censorious, I knew no better shield 
to guard you against them, than what you are 
already furnished with, a clear and unoffended 
conscience. 

Iam obliged to you for what you said upon 
the subject of book-buying, and am very fond of 
availing myself of another man’s pocket, when I 
can do it creditably to myself, and without injury 
to him. Amusements are necessary, In a retire- 
ment like mine, especially in such a sable state of 
mind as IJabour under. The necessity of amuse- 
ment makes me sometimes write verses—it made 
me acarpenter, a bird-cage-maker, a gardner— and 
has lately taught me to draw, and to draw too with 
such surprising proficiency in the art, considering 
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I shew your mother my productions, she is aj fp 
0 


admiration and applause. 

You need never fear the communication of wha 
you entrust to us in confidence. You know youp 
mother’s delicacy in this point sufficiently, and ag 
for me, I once wrote a Connoisseur upon the sub. 
ject of secret keeping, and from that day to this, | 
believe I have never divulged one. 

We were much pleased with. Mr. Newton's 
application to you for a charity sermon, and with 
what he said upon that subject, in his last Letter, 
that he was glad of an opportunity to give you 
that proof of his regard.”’ . 

Believe me yours, 
W. C. 


have 


ray * 


—_—-—— 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The merry grigs of the coffee-house and the 
chimney corner will cheerily echo the followin 
song, introduced in the drama of Zhe Wife ith tun 
Husbands, sung by Mr. Johnstone. 


Love and whiskey both 
Rejoice an honest fellow ; 
Unripe joys of life 
Love and whiskey mellow. 
Both the head and heart 
Set in palpitation: 
From both I’ve often found 
A mighty sweeet sensation. 
Love and whiskey joys, 
Let us gaily twist ’em 
In the thread of life— 
Faith, we can’t resist ’em. 


But Love’s jealous pang, 

In heart-ache oft we find it; 
Whiskey, in its turn, 

A head-ache leaves behind it. 
Thus, of Love or Drink, 

We curse the enchanted cup, Sir; 
All its joys forswear, 

Then take another sup, Sir. 


I.ove and Whiskey’s joys, &e. 
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Love and Whiskey can 
To any thing persuade us; 

No other power we fear ’ 
That ever can invade us. 

Should others dare intrude, J 
They'll find our lads so frisky, 

By none can be subdued, : 
Except by Love and Whiskey. 

May the smiles of love 
Cheer our lads so clever, 

And with Whiskey, boys, 
We'll drink Kinc Georce forever. 


_ The following pretty song is sung by Miss Da 
niels, in the entertainment called ‘ Foul deeds will 
rise.” The Muse appears to have exchanged cha 
racters with Minerva. 


a 


Fond maids, beware, when first your hearts 
To paipitate begin, 
And young emotion’s frequent starts 
Betray the throbs within. 
Beware, when first you heave the sigh, ’ 
And tears arise, you know not why. 


When o’er the swiftly-changing cheek 
The conscious blushes rove, 

And tell-tale eyes the tumult speak, 
Fond maids, beware of love ! 

And ah! beware, when first the youth 
His doubiful fate bewail, 

When first he vows eternal truth, 
And you believe the tale. 

Beware, when he shall dare the bliss 

To steal Love’s first and trembling kiss. 


Then guard, with watchful care, your breast, 
And Love’s approach repreve, 
For maidens, as you prize your rest, 
Beware the kiss of Love. 
Robert Herrick, a neglected poet, author ofa very 
unequal miscellany, entitled * Hesperides,’ has 
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ately been advantageously introduced to the lovers 


of poetry, by the courtesy of Mr. Ellis and Dr, 
Drake. These elegant and persevering scholars 
Bhave gone down into the deep mine of old English 
soesy, andencountering much ruggedness and ob- 
curity, have brought up * many a gem of purest 
ay serene.’ As more glittering than the spar of 
Derbyshire, or the topaz of the East, we present the 
following shining specimens; of which the first 
emulates the glow of AnAcreon, the second, the 
milder lustre of Bion and Moschus. 


As Julia, once a slumbering lay, 

It chanc’d a bee did Ay that way, 
After a dew, or dew-like shower, 

To tipple freely in a flower: 

For some rich flower he took the lip 
Of Julia, and began to sip; 

But when he felt he suck’d from thence 
Honey, and in the quintessence, 

He drank so much, he scarce could stir, 
So Julia took the pilferer’; 

And thus surpris’d, as filchers tise, 

He thus began himself t’ excuse: 
‘Sweet Lady Flower, I never brought 
Hither the least one thieving thought, 
But taking those rare lips of yours 

For some fresh, fragrant, luscious flowers, 
J thought I might there take a taste, 
Where so much syrup ran at waste. 
Besides, know this, I never sting 

The flower, that gives me nourishing, 
But with a kiss, or thanks, do pay 
The honey, that I bear away. 

This said, he laid his little scrip 

Of honey ’fore her ladyship, 

And told her, as some tears did fall, 
That, that he took, and that was all. 
At which she smil’d and bade him go, 
And take his bag, but thus much know, 
When next he came a pilfering so, 

He should from 4er full lips derive 
Honey enough to fill bis dive. 


THE BAG OF TME BEE. 


About the sweet bag of a bee 
Two Cupids fell at odds, 
And whose the pretty prize should be, 
They vow’d to ask the gods. 


Which Venus hearing, thither came, 
And for their boldness stript them, 
And taking from them each his flame, 
With rods of myrtle whipt them. 


Which done, to st'll their wanton cries, 
When quiet grown she’d seen them, 

She kiss’d, and wip'd their dove-like eyes, 
And gave the bag between them. 


INSCRIPTION IN AN ARBOUR, 


Come, gentle air, my bower in bloom, 
Returns the jasmine’s breath for thine, 
Returns the rose’s fresh perfume, 
And incense from the eglantine. 


Come, gentle air, and bring along, 
While Sirius darts his fiercest fire, 
With thee, the muse, with thee, the song, 
With thee, the sweetness of the lyre. 


When thou art gone, O gentle air, 
And storms succeed thy genial power, 
The lyre can charm, though Winter tear 
My tendrils, and destroy my bower. 








FPITAPH ON DR. JOHNSON, BY COWPER. 





re Johnson lies, a sage by all allow’d, 

hom to have bred, may well make England proud, 
hose prose was eloquence, by Wisdom taught, 

¢ graceful vehicle of virtuous thought; 

hose verse may claim—grave, masculine, and strong, 
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TO MISS C. ON HER BIRTH-DAY> 


How many, between East and West, 
Disgrace their parent Earth, 

W hose deeds constrain us to detest 
The day that gave them birth. 


Not so, when Stella’s native mora 
Revolving months restore; 

We can rejoice that she was born, 
And. wish her born once more. 


Stay, traveller, tarry here to night; 
The rain yet beats the window loud, 

The moon has too withdrawn her light, 
And gone to sleep behind a cloud. 


*Tis seven long miles across the moor, 
And should you chanee to go astray, 

You’il meet, I fear, no friendly door, 
Nor soul to tell the ready way. 


Come, dearest Kate, the meal prepare, 
This stranger shall partake our best ; 
A cake and rasher be his fare, 
With ale, that makes the weary blest. 


Approach the hearth, there take a place, 
And till the hour of rest draws nigh, 

Of Robin Hood.and Chevy Chace, 
We'll sing—then to our pallets hie. 


* BALLAD BY DIBDIN. 


Two realtars, whom duty call’d 
To watch in the foretop, 

Thus one another overhaul’d, 
Aad took a cheering drop; 

I say, Will Hatchway, cried Tom Tow, 
Of conduct what’s your sort, 

As through the voyage of Kfe you go, 
To bring you safe to port? 


Cried Will, you lubber, don’t you know? 
Our passions close to reef ; 

To steer, where Honour points the prow, 
To hand a friend relief ; 

These anchors get but in your power, 
My life for’t, that’s you sort; 

The bower, the sheet, and the best bower, 
Shall bring you up in port. 


Why then, you’re out, and thus an end, 
Tom cried out, bluat and rough, 

Be good, be honest, serve a friend, 
Be maxims well enough: 

Who swabs his bows at others’ woe, 
That tar for me’s your sort, 

His vessel right ahead shall go, 
To find a joyful port. 


Let storms of life upon me press, 
Misfortunes make me reel, 

Why, damme, what’s my own distress? 
For others let me feel: - 

Ay, ay, if bound with a fresh gale, 
To heaven, this is your sort, 

A handkerchief’s the best wet sail, 
To bring you safe to port. 


Burkg&, in one of the last books he wrote, has 
stated a fact, respecting one of the old governments 
of Europe, which shews what a combustible and noisy 
thing this same democracy is: 


‘ Naples has an old, inveterate disposition to re- 
publicanism, and is as liable to exflosion as its own 
Vesuvius.’ 


There now seems to be a sort of dead calm in 
our sea of Liberty. Palinurus nods at the helm, and 
the crew lie npon their oars. To borrow a metaphor 
from a man, who well knew the folly of trusting to 
such fallacious appearances: ‘In the, midst of the 
torpid languor of our Pacific Ocean, those, who 
have had an opportunity of a near observation, have 








Perior praise to the mere poet’s song ; 

ho many a noble gift from heaven possess’d, 
( faith, at last, alone, worth all the rest. 

‘an, immortal by a double prize, ° 

‘ame on earth, by glory in the skies! 










seen a little rippling, which indicated something 
alive under it.’ 


of hjs usual gambols, and the Tempest and Tor- 
nado break uf the foyntains of our great decft. 





Leviathan will soon exhibit some | 
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In Great Britain, polite Jiterature has been ad- 
dressed to the public, and from the public it has re- 
ceived its reward. They, who have excelled in the 
elegant arts, have not been the humble retainers of 
acourt. They have lived in a state of independence, 
like the merchant or artizan, requited for their la- 
bour, by those who set a real value upon their works. 
Abilities and taste never stood upon so honourable a 
footing ; and thus supported, it is to be hoped, that 
without any other encouragement, they may 


‘ Live and thrive, 


’ Indebted to no prince or peer alive.’ 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORY FOLI0. 


Sonc, sung at the anniversary dinner of the Philadel- 
phia Medical Society, February 15, 1805, by one of 
the members. 


A fig for the doctor, who never will join 

His good humour’d friends o’er a bottle of wine, 
Yor, though he may know how to cure a disease, 
I am sure he don’t know what to do with his fees. 


Apollo refuses protection to those, 

Who to Venus and Bacchus have shewn themselves 
foes, 

So that no one need hope much in physic to shine, 

Unless he enliven his genius with wine. 


Philosophers long have disputed in vain 

To find how ideas are form’d in the brain, 

They need not have puzzled their heads much t 
find 


How vastly good liquor enlivens the minds 


Cornaro, they tell us, was very well fed 

With a glass of cold water, and crust of dry bread, 
With Cornaro all those, who love water, may joing 
But, for my part, contented I stick to my wine. 


John Hunter has taught us there’s life in the blood, 
(A doctrine admitted, when weli understood, ) 

But c’en if its dead, as a fact | maintain 

That a bumper can quicken the blood in each vein. 


Doctor Black, and the wise modern chemists de- 
clare, 

That animal heat is deriv’d from the air, 

While each jolly vot’ry at Bacchus’s shrine 

Well knows that its source is a bumper of wine. 


Brown’s excitement by whiskey was often increas’d, 
But at length it wore out, and the doctor deceas’d ; 
While Haller himself, who drank water alone, 

Was tortur’d to death with the gout and the stone. 


’Tis true I like bleeding, because I am sure 
There are many diseases which bleeding can cure 
But the tapping a vein I with pleasure resign 

For the pleasure of tapping a hogshead of wine. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ned lov’d his Kitty passing well, 

And tried all likely means to move her, 
Sigh’d, swore, and pray’d—what | can’t tell, 
But as is usual for a lover. 


‘ The ways of heaven are dark,’ ’tis said, 
Speak ye who rue the sad condition 
‘To which your ill-judg’d prayers led 
When heaven granted your petition. 


Alas, poor Ned! grown wise too late, 

So far the tragic faree he carried, 

He found heaven’s vengeance in his fate + 

For Kitty smail’d, and he got married. | 
AsMoDEe. 
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POR THE POT FOLIO. 


Mr. Otpscxoo1, 


ff the following lines are sufficiently made up of quaint 
and stolen thoughts, to gain the approbation of a 
Philadelphia beau, insert them in the Port Folio as 
the ne plus ultra of all that is silly. 


A DAMON AND CHLOE SONG. 


At thy frown my fate appears 
All the gloom of death to borrow ; 
Jealous thoughts, and doubts and fears, 
Make my bosom sink with sorrew. 


At thy smile fond hope displays 
Oflife’s joy an endless treasure, 
Fancy darts her brightest rays, 
And my bosom swells with pleasure. 


Dearest, since thy frown or smile, 
Thus, like magic, can affect me, 
Thy consent is mercy—while 
"YT would be murder to reject me. 
A. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Fraienp OLpscHooL, 


If thou deemest the following pieces worthy of publica- 


tion, ‘they are at thy disposal. 


Thine assuredly, 
THov. 


TO MELANCHOLY. 


Hail, lonely goddess of the midnight gloom, 
W hose wandering steps oft court the moss-grown 
tomb ; 
Thy head around 
» With cypress crown’d ; 
And fled each thought of noisy Folly, 
While Echo answers every plaintive sound, 
That leaves thy sorrow-soothing lyre, 
O ! sweetly strike those notes still higher, 
And fill my soul with Melancholy. 
Oft have I joyful view'd the world’s gay scene, 
And gaz'd with rapture o’er the busy crowd, 
But Sorrow mark’d me for her child; 
Despair, with frantic looks and wild, 
Biasted each budding hope ; and Anguish keen 
Drew o’er each lively scene her sable shroud. 
Come, and with me leve to dwell 
In some dreary dismal cell, 
Where the sun-beams never shine 
There in solitude we'll pine, 
There to sigh and weep we'll learn, 
Till life’s dim taper cease to burn. 


ANACREONTIC. 


Hie thee hence, and far away, 
Dreaded Hypochondria ; | 
But come, thou source of sterling pleasure, 
Mirth—the greatest, richest treasure. 
Ply us well with sparkling wine, 
Round our brows wreath eglantine. 
Drive each breast-disturbing fear, 
Nought but Joy shall enter here, 

: Nought but care-dispelling glee, 
Cheerful Mirth and Harmony. 
Fill, O fill the flowing bowl, 
As the fleeting moments roll. 
Still let all in praises join 
To the blushing god of wine. 
Blooming roses paint his cheeks, 
Every feature health bespeaks ; 
Laughter-loving Jollity 
At his beck will hither flee. 
Many a jest shall then go round, 
Many a laugh shall shake the ground. 
Songs of love shall love inspire ; 
Wake. the flame of youthful fire; 
Paint the virgin's lovely charms 
Fondly melting in our arms, 
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Martial songs shall then inspire us, 
With heroic spirit fire us, 

Bid us seek the field of battle 

¢ Where the thundering canons rattle.’ 
Then a bard shall snatch the lyre, 
While Friendship sets his soul on fire, 
Bid our hearts in friendship join, 
Venus’ myrtle gently twine 

With the youthful Bacchus’ vine. 


FOR THE PORT FOLI0. 


Oh, ‘Time how ruthless is thy power, 

Thou steal’st from every blushing flower 
Some captivating grace ; 

Thy cruel hand with grey has spread 

The flowing locks of Beauty’s head, 
And faded the fair face. 


Yet, not content with this alone, 
The noble mind thou hast o’erthrown, 
_ And second childhood brought ; 
Fond Memory from its seat displac’d, 
And every tender tie eras’d, 
Which Love and Friendship wrought. 


FOR THE PORT FOLI0« 
TO MARY. 


Why from my bosom bursts the sigh ? 
Why do I feel this gentle flame ? 
Why dol often, often try, 
Butall in vain, its cause toname? _ 


Why is the name of Mary. found 
Forever in my simple song? 

Oh! tell me, why will that lov’d sound 
Forever tremble on my tongue? 


Could you but see my constant heart, 

And read each thought that’s written there, 
’Twould to your gentle breast impart 

More than my werds can e’er declare. 


Ah! Mary, do you ever sigh? 
Or ever feel a gentle flame ? 
And ever, dearest Mary, try, 
But all in vain, its cause to name? 
ASMODE®. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON A PROSPECT OF QUITTING THE COUNTRY. 
BY THE LATE JOHN MARRIOTT, 
ADDRESSED TO PALEMON, 


Oh, long remembered, and esteemed as long, 
Friend of my early youth, my early song; 

Say, with what view, by still-unerring heaven, 
Were different tempers, different judgments giv’n, 
Some taste peculiar on each mind impress’d, 
Some pristine bias lodg’d in every breast? 

Was it that he, whom rural nature charms, 
Studious of peace, impatient of alarms, 

Torn from the scenes his native taste approves, 
The haunted fountains and the sacred groves, 
The bowers he planted, and the muse he loves, 
Pent in the town, his joyless days should wear, 
And ceaseless languish for a different sphere ? 
But so thy friend to interest’s dictates yields, 
And, all reluctant, quits his native fields: 

Dear are the fields, and dear the peaceful bowers, 
Where blithly pass’d my childhood’s playful hours ; 
And dear the spreading plane I us’d to climb, 
Andon the waving branches rock sublime, 


Whose bark, wide-gash’d in many a scar, still bears 


The rude memorials of my early years ; 
There oft. close-shaded, in my leafy tower, 
Pleas’d have Ilisten’d to the pattering shower, 


And oft, with feign’d lament and mimic cry, 


Scar’d the blith-whistling swain that journeyed by: 
Dear too the brook, where oft, in summet’s heat, 
I bath’d, on vacant holidays, my feet ; 
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Or ’midst the bordering willows, shrouded stood, 
And watch’d the gamesome tenants of the flood, 
Now $wift as shooting meteors, downward glance, 
Now with quick leap disturb the smooth expanse; 
And oft, in patient mood, along the shore, 

The flexile rod, and slender line I bore ; 

Then, if successless prov’d my artful toil, 

And nought avail'd the nice-dissembled wile, 
Along the grassy brink I careful sought, ) 
Till, with quick grasp, the favourite fly I caught, 


_ Next, silent, seated on the flowery side, 


Round the keen hook the chosen: feather tied; 
Then rising, gay with hopes conceiv’d anew, 


(So just the shape, so similar the hue) 
, Observant o’er the stream the guileful semblance 


threw. 
But dearer still the glades, yes doubly dear, 
Where oft Palemon sooth’d my listening ear; 
Yet ah! no more, beneath those glades I shun, 
With thee, the fervour of the summer’s sun; 
No more, with thee, great Milton’s strength admir,, 
Thomson’s bright tints, or Shenstone’s plaintiy, 
lyre, 
The solemn notes of lonesome Gray peruse, 
Or trace the graces of the *Minstrel muse : 
No more when winter quits the loosened plain, 
And spring’s mild glories cheer the earth again, 
With thee the exulting woodlands shall I range, 
And feel my heart swell grateful at the change; 
Nor wildly-sauntering down the distant dale, 
New life and freshness from the breeze inhale; 
With thee, conversing sweet the while, no more 
Raise the green bench, or twine the thickening 
bower, 
With flowering shrubs the sunny slopes adorn, 
Or o’er rough ridges teach the rill to mourn; 
Round the tall oak the tangling woodbine wind, 
Or carve soft mottos on the rugged rind. 
Pierian maids, that on the rural plain, 
Far from the town my steadfast heart detain, 
Whose charms, seen dimly, struck my infant sight, 
And still as more discovered, more delight: 
Ye, who the time-scoop’d cavern dearer hold 
Than tapestried walls, and roofs that flame with 
gold; 
And still, retiring from the haunts, of Pride, 
To scenes of simple life your votaries guide; 
Ah! better fap, had ne’er your tuneful art 
Such soft emotions kindled in my heart, 
Had my fond bosom, of its doom aware, 
Reserv'd its choice for this the allotted sphere, 
And blindly deem’d the placid, sylvan scene, 
The drear abode of Dulness and of Spleen: 
And thou, my friend, why did thy ’suasive tongue 
Confirm the bias, of itself toa strong? 
Ah! why my youthful hopes imprudent raise 
With titles ill-deserv’d, and whispered praise? 
For well thou know’st how love of song impels 
To mazy solitudes and bowery dells, 
Scenes where ne tumult stuns, no fraud beguiles 
But modest Nature undissembling smiles, 
Scenes, which from bustle, fashion, glare, apart, 
Less deeply interest the head than heart ; 
Tine ill-starr’d fondness had thy voice deterr’d, 
When wavering, timorous, weak, it first appear’ 
I too, perhaps, like other country boys, f 
Had fondly sigh’d for novelty and noise, 
And glad renounc’d the fragrant, green retreat 
For the close counting-house and smoky street. 


wd 





* See Dr. Beattie’s Minstrel, or the Progress of Ge 
nius, a Poem. 
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